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JOURNAL. vation with them: ‘that there must have been aj Hiss ling hairand matted beard, 


During the publication of Jesse’s work, we pro- 
pose extracting from the best authors, anecdotes, 
characters, &c. of the most distinguished per- 
sons who flourished during the seventeenth cen- 
tury—thus throwing cotemporary information on 
the most brilliant period of the history of Europe. 


“ The standard of virtuous and honourable feelin: 
seems never to have been reduced lower in England 
than in the reign of James I. Even the most exalted 
spirits were unable entirely to soar above the mephi- 
tic atmosphere in which they were enveloped. The 
wisdom of Bacon could not prevent him from grovel- 
ing in the dust of acourt, a 9 soiling the splendours of 
ac ter which might have shone stainless through 
all ages, by acts which have rendered him a warning 
to posterity, when he should have been its highest 
example. The varied accomplishments of Raleigh, 
a@ man whom Nature had fashioned to be the model 
of all gallantry, honour, and wisdom, serve but as, 
lights to draw into more conspicuous notice his 
faults and his follies, for of vices he ought surely to 
be acquitted. Not all the learningand patriotism of 
Coke can ever cleanse his fame from the blot with 
which his fierce inhumanity towards the unfortunate 
Raleigh has stained it. Thus, amongst nearly all 
the eminent men of that day, we look in vain for that 
conjunction of the great and the good, which is the 
only basis of a truly noble character. There cannot 
be a stronger proof of the disorganised state of moral 
feeling at this period, than the various fates of the 
individuals whom we have just named. Somerset, 
a convicted adulterer and murderer, retired upon a 
pension. Northampton, his accomplice, endowed 
an almshouse, and died an ny death in his own 
eee Bacon, the services for which he had sold 
is honour forgotten, perished in destitute poverty— 
the learned head and brave heart of Raleigh could 
not save him from the steel of the executioner; and 


dis was the portion accorded to the honesty and 
pro ound sa ity of Sir Edward Coke. In times 
us orde 


, it el scant er to find one instance 

where worth and valour, and learning and prosperi- 

y ater all united, as they were in the person of 
ward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury.” 


The life of Lord Herbert is given by Jesse. 
It is also written by himself, and in the adver- 
tisement prefixed, the following character is 
given of him by Horace Walpole. 


“The noble family which gives these sheets to 
the world, is above the little prejudices which make 
many a race defraud the public of what was design- 
ed for it by those, who alone had aright to give or 
withhold. It is above suppressing what Lord Her- 
bert dared to tell. Foibles, passions, perhaps some 
vanity, surely some wrong-healedness, ‘heen he 
scorned to conceal, for he sought truth, wrote truth, 
was truth. He honestly told when he had missed 
or mistaken it. His descendants, not blind to his 


wonderful fund of internal virtue, of strong resolu- 
tion, and manly philosophy, which, inan age of such 
mistaken and barbarous gailantry, of such absurd 
usages and false glory, could enable Lord Herbert to 
seek fame better founded, and could make him re- 
flect, that there might be a more desirable kind of 
glory than that of a romantic duellist.’ None shut 
eir eyes so obstinately against seeking what is 
ridiculous, as they who have attained a mastery in 
it: but that was not the case with Lord Herbert. 
His valour made him a hero, be the heroism in 
vogue what it would; his sound parts made him a 
philosopher. Few men, in truth, have figured so 
conspicuously in lights so various ; and his descend- 
ants, though they cannot approve him in every walk 
of glory, would pad injure his memory, if they 
suffered the world to be ignorant, that he was form- 
ed to shine in every sphere into which his impetuous 
temperament or predominant reason conducted him. 
‘* As a soldier, he won the esteem of those great 
captains, the Prince of Orange, and -the Constable 
de Montmorency. As a knight, his chivalry was 
drawn from the purest founts of the Fairy Gesen. 
Had he been ambitious, the beauty of his person 
would have carried him as far as any gentle knight 
can aspire to go. Asa public minister, he support- 
ed the dignity of his country, even when his prince 
dingreced it ; and that he was qualified to write its 
annals, as well as to ennoble them, the history I 
have mentioned proves, and must make us lament, 
that he did not complete, or that we have lost, the 
account he purposed to give of his embassy. These 
we scenes were blended with, and terminated b 
itation and philosophic enquiries. Strip 
period of its excesses and errors, and it will not be 
easy to trace out, or dispose the life of a man of 
quality into a succession of employments which 
would better become him. Valour and military ac- 
tivity in youth, business of state in the middle age, 
contemplation and labour for the information of pos- 
terity in the calmer scenes of closing life. This was 
Lord Herbert. The deduction he will give himself.” 





THE OLD KING AND THE YOUNG HEIR. 
BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 


‘+ all this thou see’st is bat a cloud, 
And module of confounded royalty.” 


High upon the walls of night, 
angs the belt of proud Orion, 

And the winds are moaning light, 

Like the grow] of slumbering lion. 
There’s a sadness every where, 

O’er the wintry landscape lying 
Men look round with though ul air, 

For the poor old year is dy 


ing. 
The poor old year! 
There he lies, his sceptre gone, 
All his pride and stre departed ; 
Poor old monarch, pale and wan, 





faults, but through them wien. reader to his 
virtues, desire the world to make this candid obser- 


Sick and weak, and broken hearted. 





Show how much he is neglected ; 
Yet once by many he was feared, 
And by the most, at least respected. 
Poor old year! 
On his bed of withered leaves, 
He drags his snowy sheet around him, 
His palsied hand no more receives 
The rod of power, as when they crowned him. 
His fading eye no more retains 
The faces near him, friend or lover ; 
There’s scarce a breath of life remains, 
Alas! poor king ! ’tis almost over. ; 
The poor old year! 
The clock! it strikes the midnight round, 
One—two-—three—four—five—six—seven ; 
- He stands and listens to the sound ; 
RE ARE 
Twelve !—and the moment that the bell, 
Its last tone to the air has given, 
He falls, as stricken by the knell, 
And gives his spirit up to Heaven. 
The poor old year! 
pec ere Shea — this merry chime, 
ro’ the frosty midnight ringin 
‘Teton 
The young heir! the New Year bringing. 
How they shout him—how they quaff 
Bumpers to his health and glory! 
The poor old year hears not heir Ine; 
He is but a theme for story 
To the Merry New Year. 
Joyous, blithe he seems, and gay, 
ull of hopes and promises— 
Pure and fresh, as winds that stray 
In summer landward from the seas, 
He looks fair and smiling now— 
How each heart his presence cheereth ! 
BF he will oe his vow be 
prove Ww e appeareth. 
, : Happy New Year? 


God be with us—we know not 
What beneath his robe he hideth ; 
Whether a calm or adverse lot, 
‘Unknown fate for us provideth. 
God be with us—let’s be gay; 
In his smiles hope on, hope ever— 
Dream not of the coming day, 
But make ourselves amid his favour, 
A Happy New Year. 





Talent.—Homer was a beggar; Plautus turned a 
mill; Terence was a slave; Boefius died in jail; 
Tasso was often distressed for five shil ; Cer- 
vante died of hunger; Milton ended his life in ob- 

ity ; Bacon lived a life of meanness; 

died of want; Dryden lived in poverty and died 
distress ; Otway died of hu ; Lee in the streets; 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield was sold for a trifle 
to save ~_ — prison; Fielding = vole: 
i of an i factory ; 

felon; Ohantbctinn estroyed hinself; “and John 
Keats died of a broken heart. 


- 














From the Charivari. 
THE MAN OF ANECDOTE. 


Under the general title of storyteller, I include 
the members of a family as varied as it is numer- 
ous, and which, although appearing under divers 
denominations, and with ‘separate qualities, do 
not the less belong to a singular and original 
type. 
7 There are professed storytellers, in the same 
way that there are professed vaudeville and ro- 
mance writers: these deal in written literature, 
the former in oral literature. 

In the hotel, in the back shop, in the cottage, 
on the deck of each vessel, in the barrack-room, 
everywhere where men habitually assemble, if 
only to the number of two or three, there, in the 
midst of them, we are sure to meet a storyteller, 
whose constant care it is not to lose ground in the 
opinion of his audience ; and, above all, to ob- 
serve with jealous care that none encroach on his 
privilege. Leta number of persons, who are not 
in the constant habit of meeting together, form an 
assembly on the occasion of a baptism, a wed- 
ding, or a burial, rest assured, that in less than a 
quarter of an hour one of the party will have as- 
sumed the exclusive right of speech, and that he 
will recount his stories in the waiting room, in 
the coach, at the church, in the cemetery, at 
table, in the garden, or at the fireside, in the 
street, and even to the very door of his dwelling, 
where a few intrepid auditors never fail to ‘ac- 
company him. : - 

In certain houses, the choice of a storyteller is 
a matter of nice consideration; on this choice the 
celebrity of the entertainments given, and the 
affluence of guests, most frequently depend. In- 
deed I should not be surprised to see, in letters 
of invitation, ‘‘ the storyteller’s arm chair will be 
taken by M. —,”’ as we see in the present day, 
‘¢ A band will attend under the direction of Col- 
linet.” I have said that there are storytellers in 
the same way that there are vaudeville writers ; 
but it was nevér my intention to institute a com- 
parison between these two estimable classes. 
Oh, how wide the difference! How great, with 
regard to genius, are the exigencies of the first 
compared to those. of the second! A vaudeville 
is played forty or- fifty nights, while a story will 
only serve once. Write three or four vaudevilles 
in a year, and you will be corisidered as a distin- 
guished author; but if your budget boast but. of 
two or three anecdotes, the ost unpretending 
salon of the Marais will dismiss you ere a fort- 
night have elapsed. The storyteller is required 
to possess an immense, a gigantic magazine ; his 
auditors are endowed with the privilege of hawk- 
ing about and spreading the story, the bon mot 
he has brought to light, without even exciting the 
susceptibility of the société des gens de lettres, 
but for him the rule non bis in uno is petemp- 


tory. ot ah 
The life of a storyteller is, therefore, one of 
unceasing labour. He rises every morning with 
the necessity before him of creating a subject, of 
grouping his personages, of inventing an intrigue, 
of hitting off characters, of manufacturing a joke. 
Nor‘ does his task end here; he must. not only 
ess the qualities of an author, he must also 
a finished comedian. | Here a particular pas- 
sage requires a smile on the lip,—there another 
must be given ina fearful'tone ; now his diction 
must be naif, and now impassioned ;. ‘here sar- 
castic and witty, there sombre and terrible ; and 
when he has carefully. studied his, gesture and 
expression—when he has gone through what 





.appearance. 























may ‘bevealled his rehearsal—it is time’ to a 
.on the scene of his future exploits. . — 
. Likgh : star who would esteem itfnfra dig, t 
‘appear on the stage at the rise of thé curtain, our 
storyteller always manages to be the last comer. 
Already he feels the glow of gratified vanity in 
reflecting that in each group the enquiry :is 
anxiously made, ‘‘ Do you think he’ll come! I 
wonder whether hell come!” And what can 
equal the voluptuous satisfaction he feel on hear- 
ing the “ah !’’ escape from every mouth at his 
That * ah !”? which is equal to the 
loud applause with which a favourite actor. is 
greeted on his first appearance for the evening. 

After this he makes his tour with open snuff- 
box for the men, compares all the women under 
thirty to roses, persuades mammas that they are 
growing .quite young again, and when he. has 
effectually secured the’ good wishes of his audi- 
ence, he takes a seat, waits with apparent indif- 
ference until a general silence is established, and 
then commences. He must, indeed, be inexpe- 
rienced and imprudent who would dare to gather 
a single branch of the laurel which it is the story- 
teller’s privilege to monopolise. The latter, who 
is a sworn foe to competition, has a thousand 
means whereby to crush his rival at the outset-— 
a pitiful smile, accompanied with’a slight shrug 
of the shoulders,—a fit of sneezing at the most 
interesting passage, or a controversy suddenly 
entered into in the very middle of the story on a 
point of the utmost indifference. One might 
swear it was a dramatic author called upon to 
judge the eomposition of a brother in_ trade. 
Every storyteller has his peculiar line. This 
one excels in sentimental stories, that in tales of 
travel, another is ever on the scent for scandalous 
adventures; Some deal in reminiscences of the 
empire, others are acknowledged masters in the 
art of punning; every school has its representa- 
tive, every style boasts of its celebrity, from the 
classic to the romantic, from the ancient tragedy 
to the modern sea novel. 

It is no extraordinary thing to see a storyteller 
arrive at a venerable old age. But, alas! Vol- 
taires are ce; most commonly, a storyteller 
who has passed his sixtieth year can claim no 
other title than that of dotard ; and we avoid him 
with as much eagerness as formerly we sought 
him with. ‘Think not that this decay can ever 
induce him to give up. The storyteller is the 
intrepid champion of his worth, and, like a certain 
actress of our acquaintance, prefers universal de- 
sertion to an honourable retreat. This suggests 
a reminiscence which I shall not be sorry to. re- 
late in conclusion of this article. 

Among the storytellers who flourished among 
the last generation, perhaps the most remarkable 
was ©—- V—. He-had established his chair in 
the green room of one of our first theatres, and 
there nightly delighted an audience as numerous 
as it was select. When C— V— had grown so old 
as no longer to find sufficient resources in his ex- 
hausted imagination, while, notwithstanding, 
death would have appeared less bitter than the 
obligation of renouncing his: daily tribute of’ ad- 
miration and applause ; how was he to do? 'This 
is the expedient on ‘which he ‘hit. C— V— 
made, with his son, H—, a very clever young 
man to this day, a treaty, whereby he should be- 
come bound to compose facetious stories for his 
father, at the rate of 12 fr. for each story. Thus 
revictualled, our venerable storyteller would cling 
more tenaciously than ever to the arm chair 
which had witnessed. all his flattering triumphs, 
secretly determined not to quit it until his very 











peat gasp. But it sometimes happened that H—, 


hether th laziness. or _thoughtlessness, 

P okidy vive Bae dines a ; nd edi oi of Some 

mot or adventure, whieh he had already sold 

a fortnight back, and for which he received 

double pay without a blush. If the memory of 

tHe old man had lost its tenacity, that of his au- 

dience had not, who invariably stopped him with 

the heart-breaking remark, ‘‘ You have told us 
that already.” . . 

Then poor C— V— would suddenly break up 
the assembly and make his retreat, in an agony 
of noble indignation ; and, ordering his son to be 
brought. before him, would greet him with the 
following rebuke : “*‘ Wretch! you have dared to 
sell me the same pun twice; you have basely de. 
ceived your old father; you have committed a 
pultry theft; and I predict that you will end your 
days on the gallows!” 





A LESSON IN DANCING, AND A.CLE. 
RICAL DANCING MASTER. 


‘‘ Have you read Baruch?” was the question 
which La Fontaine was in the habit of propound- 
ing to every person he met. ‘* Haye you read 
Young ?’’ we should take the liberty of asking, 
were not the enquiry a useless one. Who has 
not wandered, with the poet of the “ Night 
Thoughts,” under the gloomy cypress trees of 
the churchyards his ore loved to depict? 
for, in spite of their dark and sombre colouring, 
his portraitures possess attractions which it is 
almost impossible to resist. Such is the.consti- 
tution of the heart; in its alternations of reverie, 
the image of grief and suffering is not without a 
certain charm ; and we all know, and must have 
felt, that there is a pleasure even in melancholy. 

And yet how much in Young is false and ex- 
aggerated! How little he possesses of that gen- 
tle and. unaffected sadness which finds its way 
at once to the heart, and twines around its strings 
while it softens and relaxes them ; in fact, in his 
strained and pompous elegies, there is something 
laboured and artificial, which checks the illusion, 
and compels us to think of the author instead of 
the sentiment. ‘There are fine verses and fine 
images, but very little nature. True grief, the 
grief which consoles the heart as if with a hand 
of iron, does not so coquettishly and carefully 
arrange the crape folds of its mourning. The 
declamation of Young is constantly directed 
against solitude ; hence we infer that reverie and 
contemplation were not habitual to him ; yet the 
Parnassus of the poets is a solitary mountain. 
Be this as it may, it would have seemed at one 
time that the most emphatic of our elegiac poets 
was not predestined to sigh away his soul in lu- 
gubrious accents. In his youth, when the hori- 
zon of his future life was.brilliant clouds, he was 


among the gayest and merriest, hurrying joyfully 


along the path of life, and gathering the smi 

Rowers that embroidered its walkie.” It was pe 
until multiplied chagrins and bitter disappoint- 
ments had shivered the prism which reflected so 
bright a tint on the objects of his hopes and 
fancy, that he gave utterance to those lamenta- 


| tions which conjure up so despairing an image 


of human nature. 

When Young left the university, he was a 
master of arts, and brought away with him a 
vast stock of Greek and Latin. But the fire of 
a fine imagination was not extinguished under 
the heavier acquisition of his scholastic pursuits ; 
its vivida vis and enthusiasm had survived, and 





——— 


Jaurnal. 








when he began the world, his heart was new and 
peculiarly susceptible to each impression. Thus 
constituted, a person will not far without 
meeting Love on his road ; and: Young soon dis- 
covered it in the charming smile and piquant 

of Anna Bowley, to whom he offered a 
timid homage, which was atcepted without hesi- 
tation. ‘The society in which his fair one moved, 
necessarily became the centre of his universe, 
and the ladies that composed it possessed in him 
a most devoted and assiduous cavalier. ~ ; 

One fine summer evening he escorted them to 
the river-side, not then so thickly built upon as 
now. It was the middle of summer, and’ the 
hour was that delightful one when the wings of 
the breeze bring coolness with them’ to refresh 
all nature, which was languid and exhausted by 
the heat of one of. those oppressive days which 
ever and anon give us a taste of the fervid hours 
of a torrid clime. Bustle and activity prevailed 
around ; the river was instinet with life and mo- 
tion, and a thousand boats, gallantly equipped 
and manned, furrowed its.broad bosom; a thou- 
sand confused sounds floated in the air ; and. the 
John Bull of the olden time seemed to be in the 
full enjoyment of his proverbial merriment—that 
picturesque John Bull of the second quarter of 
the eighteenth century, in cocked hat and laced 
cravat, embroidered and bright-coloured coat, 
knee-breeches, and high-quartered shoes. 

Young enjoyed the scene with a poet’s eye, 
and found ample materials for. the dntlaiguinee of 
his satirical turn, when one of the ladies proposed 
that they should all go to Vauxhall, as it was a 
public night. The proposition was received 
with acclamation, and a wherry was. soon 
freighted with the dbs company. By way of 
amusing his fair friends, Young drew from his 
pocket a flute, on which he ‘excelled, and his 
notes were so perfect, that a ctowd of boats soon 
gathered around; among others, was one filled 
with young officers, which pulled hastily up, and 
took a station alongside that of the musician. As 
Young only played for the gratification of his 
company and himself, he did not choose to be 
made a public spectacle ; so he soon ceased, and 
returned the flute into its case. One of the offi- 
cers took offence at this; and, thinking that his 
game was sure with a young man in a clergy- 
man’s dress, and whose aspect was anything but 
martial, he ordered: the player to produce his 
fute and ‘begin anew. Young | shrugged his 
shoulders at this piece of impertinence, but took 
no further notice of it; it was followed by threats 
ad curses, which had no greater effect upon the 
person against whom they‘were directed. The 
oficer, who was very angry that his orders were 
disobeyed, and his menaces despised, directed 
hisrowers to close with the boat of the refractory 
musician, and swore that he would fling him into 
he Thames, unless he immediately began play- 
ng. ‘The alarm of the ladies was intense, and see- 
ing that the soldier was about putting his threat 
lito execution, they entreated Young to yield to 
he exigency; but the. indignant flutist still 
resisted, 

“Edward!” exclaimed a ‘soft voice at his 
tide ; “ will you do nothing to oblige me ?” 

“Do you wish me, Anna, to submit to the de- 
grading insolence of such a brute ?”” 

“Yes, Ido; I beg it, if you have any. regard 
or me.”? 

Young drew out his flute without. ‘another 
vord, and played several gay airs, whilst the tri- 
imphant soldier beat time with ostentation, ap- 
plauded vehemently, and looked round as if to 





impress upon the auditors the idea of his’ irresis- 
tible importance. a OE 

The company soon after reached’ Vauxhall; 
where the parties separated. But although 
Young’s exterior was calm, he felt: a’ deep -re- 
sentment for the insult to which he had’ been 
subjected in his mistress’s presence. | Her ‘ac- 
cents had soothed his wrath, but it could not ex- 
tinguish the desire of vengeance, and‘ of making 
his oppressor ridiculous in his turn ; so he deter- 
mined not to lose sight of the aggressor, and to 
take the first opportunity, when he was alone, of 
speaking to him. An occasion soon’ offered, 
when he coolly ‘addressed him— ae. 

“Sir,” said he, “you have got an awkward 
habit of speaking too loudly.” 

** Ah!” rejoined the other, “ that’s because I 


make a point of being obeyed at the first word.” }, 


‘‘ But that depends upon your hearers; and I 
have a different opinion.” 

“Have you? and yet it seems that just 
now——’’ j 

“0, but you must know why I submitted to 
your radéness.”” 

“Well, what is your wish now sir?” 

«To give you to understand that if I produced 
my flute, it was not to gratify you, but solely to 
oblige the ladies under my escort, and who were 
frightened at your long sword and loud oaths ; 
but they are not here now ; so——” 

* You know this is a challenge, and your 
cloth———” 

‘“Why should it? You have affronted me, 
and owe me satisfaction.”’ 

The soldier smiled disdainfully as he said— 
‘As you please, sir;~you shall be satisfied. 
When and in what place shall it be ?”’ 

‘¢'T'o morrow, at daybreak, in Battersea fields, 
without seconds, as the affair only concerns you 
and me, and my profession compels me to have 
some regard to the proprieties of society.” 

‘* Be it so; what are your arms ?”’ 

«The sword,” replied the juvenile member 
of the church militant. The conditions being 
thus arranged, the young men joined their re- 
spective parties. 

On the following morning they were both 
punctual to their appointment. ‘The officer had 
drawn his rapier, when Young produced a large 
horse pistol from beneath his cloak, and took a 
steady aim at his antagonist. 

‘*‘ What do you mean?” asked the astonished 
soldier; ‘* have you brought weapons to assas- 
sinate me ?”’ 

*¢ Perhaps; but that will depend upon your- 
self. Last night I played on the flute ; this morn- 
ing it is your turn to dance.” i 

‘*T would die first; you have taken an unwor- 
thy advantage of this stratagem.” 

¢ As you did yesterday of the ladies’ presence; 
but come, captain, you must begin your minuet.” 

‘¢T shall do nothing of the kind, sir ; your con- 
duct is most ungentlemanly.”’ 

‘* No strong language here, captain; dance at 
once, or I will fire.” 

These words, which were uttered with much 
earnestness, and accompanied with a correspond- 
ing gesture, produced the effect desired. The 
officer, = himse tes a retired place, and at 
the mercy of a man whom he had grievously of- 
fended, and who seemed ddttinnina o> mabe re- 
paration after his own fashion, did as he was de- 
sired, and stepped through the figure of'a'minuet, 
while Young whistled’a slow and appropriate 
measure. | j4 

When it was finished, Young seid—* Sir, you 





have danced remarkably’ well ; rhuch better, in its 
way, than my fluté-playing. \We ate now even; 
so, if you wish; we will begin another dance, in 
which I will be your vis-d-vis.’’. Saying which, 
he drew his sword. ikdises ort gnitisiloe yilah 

But the dancer very justly thought he had re- 
ceived a proper lesson, and more favourably ap- 
preciating the man he had so wantonly. insulted, 
thought it would be better to have him for a friend 
than an enemy. He therefore held out his hand 
to Young, who shook it cordially ; and ini perfect 
harmony, and arm-in-arm, they quitted the spot 
which might have been fatal to one of them, but 
had, fortunately, only served to give and)take a 


lesson in dancing. P. 





From the Scottish Journal. 


THE HA’ BIBLE, 


Chief of the Household Gods 
Which hallow Scotland’s lowly cottage homes! 
While looking on thy signs 
That speak, though dumb, deep thought upon me 
comes— . 
With glad yet solemn dreams my heart is stirr’d, 
Like childhood’s, when it hears the carol of a bird! 


The mountains old and hoar— e 
The chainiens winds—the. streams so pure and 
ree— 
The God-enamel’d flowers— 
The waving forest—the eternal sea— 
The eagle floating o’er the mountain’s brow— 
Are teachers all; but O! they are not such as thou! 


O! I could worship thee! 
Thou art a gift a God of love might give ; 
For love and Rote and joy 
In thy Almighty-written pages live ! 
The slave who reads shall never crouch 
For, taind-inapived by thee, he bursts 
chain! 


God unto thee I kneel, 
And thank thee! Thou unto my native land— 
Yea to the outspread Earth— 
Hast stretch’d in love thy everlasting hand, 
And thou hast given earth, and sea, and air— 
Yea all that heart can ask of good and pure and fair! 


And, Father, thou hast spread 
Before men’s eyes this charter of the free, 
That all thy book might read, 
And justice, love, and truth and liberty, 
The gift was unto men—the giver God! 
Thou slave! it stamps thee man—go spurn thy 
weary load! 


in; 


is feeble 


Thou doubly precious book ! 
Unto thy light what doth not Scotland owe? 
Thou teachest age to die, 
And youth in truth unsullied up to grow! 
In lowly homes a comforter art thou— oe 
A sunbeam sent from God—an everlasting bow ! 


O’er thy broad and ainple 
im see dim ooh amore have pored ? 
How many hearts o’er thee 
In silence deep and holy have adored ? 
How many mothers, by their infants’ bed, 
Thy wl blessed, pure, child-loving words have 
! 


And o’er thee soft young hands . 

Have oft in trothful plighted love been jcin’d, 
And thou to wedded hearts 

Hast been.a bond—an altar of the mind! 
Above all kingly power or kingly law !— 
May Scotland reverence aye—the Bible of the Ha’! 

















Journal. 








REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Beleké’s German, and Sophocles’s Greek 
Grammar.—On our table are grammars in three 
languages, French, German, and Greek, respect- 
fully soliciting the public notice. As far as the 
two last are concerned, we are sure of doing the 
public a service by complying with the request. 

It is a question whether the confusion of 
tongues at Babel may not have been—instead of 
a malediction—a kind dispensation of Provi- 
dence, having the intent of multiplying human 
advantages and pleasures—opening new sources 
of mental cultivation, colloquial enjoyment, profit 
and reputation to makers and teachers of gram- 
mars, and, moreover, the improvement of public 
spirit and social affections. It is wonderful how 
saucy and patriotic men grow upon this subject 
of languages. Many a one will fight for his 
mother tongue as valiantly as for his natural 
mother. Father Bouhours, a Jesuit, and one of 
the French oracles in criticism, in a dialogue be- 
tween two gentlemen of — taste, discourses 
as follows about the French; deriding the Span- 
ish for its pomp, the Italian for its finical effemi- 
nacy :—** The French,” he says, (see Hallam, 
vol. iv. 290,) ‘has the secret of uniting brevity 
with clearness, and with purity and politeness, 
The Greek and Latin are obscure where they 
are concise ; the Spanish is always diffuse. ‘The 
Spanish is a turbid torrent, often overspreading 
the country with great noise. The Italian, a 
gentle rivulet, occasionally given to inundate its 
meadows; the French, a noble river, enriching 
the adjacent lands, but with an equal majestic 
course of waters that never quits its level. Span- 
ish, again, he compares to an insolent beauty, that 
holds her head high, and takes pleasure in splen- 
did dress ; Italian, to a painted coquette, always 
attired to please; French, to a modest and agreea- 
ble lady, who, if you may call her a prude, has 
nothing uncivil or repulsive in her prudery. 
Latin is the common mother; but while Italian 
has the sort of likeness to the Latin, which an 
ape bears to a man, in French we have the dig- 
nity, politeness, purity, and good sense of the 
Augustan age. If we would speak the French 
well, he says, we should not try to speak it too 
well. It detests excess of ornament; it would 
almost desire that words should be, as it were, 
naked; their dress must not be more than neces- 
sity and decency require. Our pronunciation, 
he affirms, is the most natural and pleasing of 
any; the Chinese, and other Asiatics, sing; the 
Germans rattle (rallent); the Spaniards spout; 
the Italians sigh; the English whistle; the 
French alone can properly be said to speak ; 
which arises, in fact, from our not accenting any 
syllable before the penultimate. The French 
language is best suited to express the tenderest 
sentiments of the heart; for which reason our 
songs are so impassioned and pathetic, while 
those of Italy and Spain are full of nonsense. 
Other languages may address the imagination, 
but ours alone speaks to the heart, which never 
understands what is said in them.” These are 
pretty generally the French opinions of their 
own and the language of other nations. Nothing, 
unless the partridge and whip-poor-will speaks 
English in Paris. This is the Pere Bouhours, 
who institutes a serious enquiry in one of his 
chapters, under the following title: Un Alemand, 

-il avoir de [esprit ? 

Mr. Beleké, who has been for several years 
Professor in Mount St. Mary’s College, claims, 
notwithstanding Father Bouhours, a very high 
rank for his vernacular German. This language, 





which till lately, was. studied only to communi- 
cate with our Pennsylvania Dutch, is becoming 
a branch of polite education, and a ar so 
recommended by all our best ju , as that of 
Mr. Beleké, must prove an acceptable offering to 
the public. We long a foolish prejudice 
inst this » having heard it only on a 
hipsy-saw, or at the tail of a Lancaster wagon, 
and more frequently upon the lips of a Dutch 
frau, an acquaintance, hen-pecking her husband. 
We have seen him often subjected to this inflic- 
tion for an hour together, and do not recollect that 
any softening vowel came ever to the relief of 
.this worse than Russian cacophony—in her 
fiercer notes, more guttural than a gobling turkey, 
and in softer humours, argute and stridulous as the 
katy-did. But the same tune is not the same on 
different instruments—not the same quirring on 
the strings of Paganini, and ground upon the 
cat-gut of the hurdy-gurdy.. We now hear Ger- 
man, daily, upon the tongue. of a dark-browed 
maid of Vienna, and without knowing a word of 
its meanings, subscribe implicitly to the native 
sweetness of the German—we sing the palino- 
dia, and hang out a white flag to Mr. Beleké. 

A Greek. Grammer by Sophocles—by Mr. 
Sophocles. (Maxas.) How that old Sophocles, 
of the buskins, would have have stared at Micrs 
LoPoxans—Mr. Sophocles, however, is a re 
live Greek, and has written one of the best Greek 
grammars extant, by the testimony of the North 
American Review, and of Dr. Woolsey, Profes- 
sor of Greek in Yale College—of which, with 
all due respect we now cordially subjoin our con- 
firmation. 





Tue PHILosoPHER AND THE Rustic.—Antho- 
ny Collins, who has generally been considered a 
Freethinker, one day met a plain countryman 
gomg tochurch. ‘‘ Where are you going ?”’ said 
the philosopher... “To church, sir.” ‘ What 
todo there?” ‘+ 'To worship God, sir.” ‘Pra 
is your God great or little?”’ ‘ He is both, sir.” 
‘*‘ How can that be?” ‘He is so great that the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain him, and he is 
so little that he can dwell in my heart.” Col- 
lins afterwards declared, that this simple obser- 
vation of the countryman had more effect upon 
his mind than all the volumes he had perused, 
written by the learned doctors. 


A resident on the banks of the Tees having 
lost his wife, a neighbour dropped in to condole 
with him, and, to his surprise, found him hard 
at work emptying a bowl of broth, little less ca- 
pacious than a washhand basin. ‘ Oh, Tommy 
Tommy !” exclaimed the comforter, ‘ is this all 
thou cares for thy poor wife that’s dead and 
gone ?”? ‘Tommy dropped his spoon, and, look- 
ing up with tears in his eyes and broth on his 
beard, replied, ‘‘ Ralph, Ralph! aw’ve been 
eryin’ all t? marnin,’ and when aw'v supped my 
broth aw’ll be cryin’ agyan—what maar would 
thou hev ?” 

An Amorous Pun.—* Who is that lovely 
girl ?’’ exclaimed the waggish Lord Norbury, 
riding in company with long-eared friend, 
Counsellor Granarty. ‘* Miss Glass,’’ replied 
the knavish barrister. ‘ Glass?”’ reiterated the 
facetious judge ;—** by the love which man bears 
to woman, I should often become intoxicated 
could I place such a glass to my Kips?” The 
counsellor fell from his horse in a fit of apo- 
plexy, and did not completely recover till he had 





been thrice bled in the right arm. 


HISTORICAL EXCERPTS. 


When Queen Catharine (Henry the Eighth’s 
wife) wanted a salad, she to send all the 
way to Flanders for it, 

enry VIII. issued a proclamation that wo- 
men should not meet together to babble and talk, 
and that all men should keep their wives in their 
houses, 

Seventy-two thousand criminals were executed 
in Henry the Eighth’s reign. 

In 1546 a law was made for fixing the interest 
of money at ten per cent. ; the first legal interest 
known in England, &c. 

Henry VIII. founded Trinity College, in 
Cambridge ; Wolsey founded Christ Church, in 
Oxford; Wolsey founded in Oxford the first 
chair for teaching Greek ; and this novelty sent 
that university into violent factions, which fre- 
quently came to blows. The students divided 
themselves into parties, which bore the names of 
Greeks and ‘Trojans, and sometimes fought with 
as great animosity as was formerly exercised by 
those hostile nations, é&c. . 

Queen: Elizabeth sent a messege to the house 
of commons commanding them to avoid long 
speeches. esta 

Sir Christopher Hutton, though no lawyer, 
was made chancellor. “ a 

Phillip II. invades, with the invincible arma- 
da, En , in 1588. . 

In 1589, Jaques Clement, a Dominican friar, 
assassinated Henry III. of France. 

The Irish loudly complained that the English 
had introduced into their country the trial by 
jury. 

4 was in the reformation, and the rise of pu- 
ritanism, the effect of the reformation, that the 
first stone of English liberty was laid. Had the 
English retained the Catholic religion, she then 
would, probably, have retained her slavery, &c, 
It is upon puritanical rigour that the free consti- 
tution of Britain is reared. To speak of a con- 
stitution in England in the time of Elizabeth, is 
to speak of a thing that did not exist, &c. 

Take the courts of the star chamber, high 
commission, and the martial law, and add them 
together, and the result will be an inquisition 





worse than that of Spain. 
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